INTRODUCTION

FIFINE AT THE   FAIR

In 1871 Browning's facility of composition had
entirely recovered from the strain of The Ring
and the Book. Prince Hokenstiel-Schwangau fol-
lowed hot-foot on Balaustioris Adventure; yet it
had hardly issued from the press when Brown-
ing- was able to tell Miss Blag-den that he had
"all but finished another poem of quite another
kind, which shall amuse you in the spring, I
hope" (Mrs. Orr'sZz/*?, p. 280). This was Fifine
at the Fair^ which duly appeared in the spring
of 1872. Like James Lee's Wife and Gold Hair
before it, and like Red Cotton Night-Cap Country
and The Two Poets of Croisic after it, Fifine was
the product of the summer holidays which
Browning spent in northern France nearly every
year from 1862 to 1874. The gipsy who gave
him the first idea of the poem was seen, if L 10
is to be trusted, at the annual fair at Pornic,
where he stayed in 1863-1865 (cf. Hall Griffin
and Minchin, Life, p. 233). If so, the idea was
left to mature in his mind for some seven years
before it took shape in verse.

Shortly before the publication of the poem,
Browning told Domett (just returned from New
Zealand after thirty years' absence) that it was
"the most metaphysical and boldest he had
written since Sordello, and he was very doubtful
as to its reception by the public/' He was right
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